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Dear Colleague: 


I am pleased to provide a 
copy of the Report made to me by 
the Access and Movement Work Group 
of the Royal Commission on the 
Future of the Toronto Waterfront. 


It represents the opinion of 
the authors and not of the 
Commission. Clearly, however, it 
deals with a subject of utmost 
importance facing this Commission 
and all those who want a better 
waterfront for Toronto. 


I look forward to hearing 
from you. 
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Cher collé@égue, 


Je suis heureux de vous 
transmettre un exemplaire du 
rapport que m'a remis le groupe 
de travail sur l'accés et les 
déplacements de la Commission 
royale sur l'avenir du secteur 
riverain de Toronto. 


Ce rapport représente 
l'opinion de ses auteurs et 
n'engage pas la Commission. De 
toute 6évidence, toutefois, il 
concerne un sujet d'une trés haute 
importance pour la Commission et 
pour tous ceux qui souhaitent que 
le secteur riverain de Toronto soit 
plus accueillant. 


En espérant recevoir bientdt 
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d'agréer, cher coll@égue, mes 
cordiales salutations. 
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The Access and 
Movement Work Group 


Access and movement on the waterfront: passengers on the Toronto 
Island Ferry make a winter crossing. 


Photo: Sally Gibson, Binscarth Publications Inc. 
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The Access and 
Movement Work Group 


Ken Greenberg, Chairman 
Edward Levy 

Nino Campitelli 

Gerald Robinson 

John Bousfield 


Assistants: Ellen Jane Grossman, Terry Janczyk, 
Catherine O’ Neill, Simon So 


Architecture and Urban Design of the City’s Planning 
and Development Department. A well known lec- 
turer and writer on urban design, he is a principal 
with Berridge Lewinberg Greenberg, and teaches at 
York University. 


K en Greenberg established and directed the Division of 


Edward J. Levy is President of B-A Consultants, transportation 
planners and engineers serving private companies and institu- 
tions in North America and Europe. He served as coordinator 
of the Central Area Traffic Management Study for the City of 
Toronto and the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Nino Campitelli is an engineer who, for more than 30 years, 
has worked on transportation planning for the Province of 
Ontario; he served as Assistant Director to the Metropolitan 
Transportation Plan Review of 1974. Currently, he is Manager 
of the Province’s Municipal Transportation Policy Office. 


Gerald Robinson is an architect practising in Toronto. He 
was a member of the City of Toronto Planning Board in 1968. 
He has prepared plans for the waterfronts of Kenora, Sarnia, 
and Port Edward. 


John Bousfield has practised as a planning consultant in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area and throughout Ontario for more 
than 30 years. He was the Study Co-ordinator for the 1967 
Metro Waterfront Plan. 


The Access and Movement Work Group was appointed by 
the Honourable David Crombie, Commissioner of the Royal 
Commission on the Future of the Toronto Waterfront, to gather 
information about movement to, and along, the Metropolitan 
Toronto waterfront, to consider issues and possible solutions 


to problems related to access and movement, and to make 
recommendations on those matters. 


The specific task of this Work Group was to consider how 
to get people and goods to, along, and from Metropolitan 
Toronto’s waterfront, whether they are moving by private car 
or truck, public transit, bicycle, boat, plane or on foot. The 
Group has looked at experiences of the past, pertinent issues 
of the day, and possible courses of action for the future. 


Four other Groups have also been at work on waterfront 
related problems, constraints, and opportunities, each from a 
different perspective: Housing and Neighbourhoods ; Parks, 
Pleasures, and Public Amenities; Environment and Health; 
Jobs, Opportunities, and Economic Growth. 
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Summary 


his summary highlights the major transportation and 

planning issues on the waterfront, as assessed by the 

Access and Movement Work Group of the Royal 
Commission on the Future of the Toronto Waterfront. 


The Group identified four vital issues that have to be 
addressed if waterfront planning is to be effective. They are: 


1. the need for integration of planning; 

2. the need to shape development; 

3. the need to reconcile public and private interests; and 
4. the need for access to the waterfront. 


These needs arise primarily from a lack of a common vision 
for the waterfront among the agencies participating in plan- 
ning, and a lack of co-operation in implementation. 


In order to shape a vision for the waterfront, we propose a 
Transportation Framework, a network of various forms of 
transportation to and along the waterfront, with particular 
attention paid to the way the modes interact and support one 
another. This framework could give direction and coherence to 
actions related to the waterfront. Implementing it requires an 
integrated approach, continued support, and deep commit- 
ment by all levels of governments, the private sector, and 
the public. 


included in the framework are Waterfront Transportation 
Centres, where many forms of transport come together, and 
where there are exciting possibilities for development, and for 
access to the water. 


To start the process we have made a series of recommen- 
dations. Some set conditions for achieving a broad consensus 
on the transportation framework, waterfront transportation 
centres, and integration of planning and transportation invest- 
ment. Other recommendations examine local issues in greater 
detail so that decisions can be made now to protect access 
and movement. 


The Access and Movement Group urges that the proposed 
transportation framework be communicated to all affected 
groups; and discussions should begin so that it can be 
refined and adopted to form the basis for concerted actions 
by all thosewho have responsibility for and interest in the 
Toronto Waterfront. 
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A working day encounter. The Presidential Conference streetcar was 
only four years old in 1955 but CPR 6280, was all of 42 years old as 
the two met on Queen's Quay. The all-electric PCC was running 
Dupont service to the old ferry docks. The old Terminal Warehouse 
in the background has been renovated to offices, stores, and residences. 


Larry Partridge; Mind The Doors, Pleas: The Story of Toronto and Its Streetcars 


Photo: R.J. Sandusky 


A Brief History 


Waterfront is long overdue in a community that, 

from its earliest days, has owed its very existence 
to the waterfront and, in fact, began there. At the end of the 
18th century, Toronto was a village comprising no more than 
12 blocks centred at what is now Berkeley Street, six blocks to 
the south of the present King Street and six to the north. 
(Church Street was far from the business district and today’s 
King-Yonge intersection was not even a crossroads.) John 
Graves Simcoe, Upper Canada’s first Lieutenant-Governor, 
wanted to turn his back on the little Town of York and, with 
the Colonial Office trying to decide on a capital city, promoted 
a site on the River La Tranche — which he promptly renamed 
the Thames River — near the present London, Ontario. But 
geography favoured York, which was chosen in part because 
it already had a thriving commercial “highway” at its door- 
step — Lake Ontario. 


| A Royal Commission on the Future of the Toronto 


Confidence in the harbour was amply rewarded: the Town 
of York, which in 1803 had a population of 456, was, by 1876, 
the thriving City of Toronto. More than 2,200 vessels visited 
it that year, while 62 ships wintered in the harbour. Just 
three years later, on September 1, 1879, crowds turned out 
for the First Annual Exhibition of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion Association of Toronto, forerunner of the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 


The Esplanade, developed in the mid-19th century as a 
broad waterfront promenade, offered direct access to the 
docks. In the 1850s and ‘60s, the expanding railways took over 
The Esplanade, filling the area with the finest examples of new 
technology. For a full century, The Esplanade was lost as a 
public promenade; it was only in the late 1970s and ’80s that 
sections were reclaimed and portions of The Esplanade again 
became a busy place filled with people. (Though its name has 
been revived and it is being extended through the Railway 
Lands again, not all its past roles can be resurrected: 
eight decades of landfill programs have moved the water- 
front so far south that The Esplanade is now far from 
the shoreline.) 


From the middle of the 19th century, the City of Toronto had 
been served by privately owned transit systems; in 1861, the 
Toronto Street Railway ran horse-drawn carriages that took 
people from the St. Lawrence Market to the City’s thriving 
downtown at Front and Jarvis. In 1891, the Toronto Railway 
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Company, a private concern, took over and for 30 years it 
operated electric streetcars (known as “radial electric cars” 
because they radiated from the centre of the city — in other 
words, inter-urban transit). In 1921, Toronto became the first 
Canadian city to have a municipally owned transit system, 
operated by the Toronto Transportation Commission (which, 
in 1954, became the Toronto Transit Commission). Electric cars, 
privately owned and operating from the villages of Etobicoke 
and West Hill, trundled along the Lakeshore and Kingston 
Road respectively, bringing people to the big city. 


In the summer, the traffic was reversed: Torontonians headed 
to the Beach in the east and to the resort hotels south of 
Etobicoke to escape the city heat. Or they went to the docks at 
the waterfront, to board passenger boats plying the Great 
Lakes, remnants of the fleets that, for much of the 1800s, had 
been the favoured way of going from city to city and to the 
American side of the lake. 


With the end of the Second World War, all forms of travel 
boomed; in 1954, Toronto opened Canada’s first subway and, | 
a year later, began work on a 12.87 km expressway that would 
run along the waterfront from the Humber River on the west 
to Leslie Street on the east, most of it elevated above grade and 
creating a powerful new presence. The first section of the road- 
way was completed in the late summer of 1958 and the last 
portion, from the Don Valley Parkway to Leslie Street, opened 
on 15 July 1966; the total cost was $103 million, eight million 
dollars more than had originally been estimated. 


What had changed over the years, and what continues to 
change, is not the importance of the waterfront, but its role in 
the social, commercial, and economic life of the community. 


Four Key Issues on 
the Waterfront 
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Crowds along the waterfront in 1928, just after Boulevard Drive 
was built. On the right is the judges’ stand. On the left is the cupola 


of the Women’s Building. 


James Lorimer; The Ex: A Picture History of the CNE 


Photo: National Archives, Ottawa 


Four Key Issues on 
the Waterfront 


n our study of the waterfront, four basic issues have 
appeared again and again. They are: 


1. the need for integration of planning; 

2. the need to shape development; 

3. the need to reconcile public and private interests; 
4. the need for access to the waterfront. 


7. The Need for Integration of Planning 


There are projects now being planned or already under way 
that will dramatically transform the shoreline of Lake Ontario 
and the Toronto waterfront. The Work Group’s overriding con- 
cern is that many of these initiatives have been pursued by 
single purpose agencies with mandates that have to do with a 
single part of the waterfront or that focus on a specific need or 
goal, conceived in isolation and reflecting only a narrow inter- 
pretation of opportunities available on the waterfront. While 
not individually disastrous, the accretion of such projects 
leaves bewildering fluctuations in the quality and consistency 
of design of many buildings and activities. It is an understate- 
ment to say that there is an ideal opportunity now — and a 
great need — to integrate initiatives creatively and coherently. 


A common vision would not diminish diversity but would 
strengthen it by establishing consensus on what elements 
make for a lively, diverse waterfront. The lack of that common 
vision is one of the underlying causes of the current situation. 
The Work Group supports the need for more integration 
amongst those agencies and interests involved, and a more 
unified approach to securing the critical ingredients that the 
Toronto waterfront can and should have. 


A further result of the piecemeal pattern of redevelopment 
is a lack of co-operation and co-ordination amongst the 
30 boards and agencies with jurisdiction across the waterfront. 
In the past, many of these groups made decisions concerning 
infrastructure and land development without considering the 
overall need for access to the waterfront. The presence of so 
many agencies and boards is not, in itself, a problem — if they 
can be persuaded to work together. Among the possible ways 
to overcome the current inertia are: 
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¢ regularly scheduled meetings amongst competing groups 
in order to identify and serve the public interest; 

e less emphasis on the exclusive goals of individual 
agencies; 

* anew administrative or operational body with the 
power to break log-jams and find innovative solutions 
to recurring problems; 

* an agreed-on framework within which funding agencies 
would act; 

° commitment to patient and persistent consultation in 
order to change outmoded approaches. 


If Toronto is chosen as the site of either the 1996 Olympics or 
a World Exposition in the year 2001, it could co-ordinate the 
facilities they generate with existing land use and transporta- 
tion networks — but only by planning well in advance. In 
order to ensure the success of such colossal events, all plan- 
ning agencies, development groups, and other participants 
must be prepared to meet the challenge collectively. That 
would happen only if there were a clear sense of direction and 
goals, developed well in advance of the events themselves. 


The total amount invested in the waterfront in the next few 
decades will be staggering; the current pattern of isolated 
activity, with little concern for the overall picture, could result 
in missed opportunities on the waterfront — especially if a 
variety of significant projects proceed simultaneously. If access 
and movement along the waterfront are to be effective, 
co-operation and co-ordination are essential. 


2. The Need to Shape Development 


In the 1960s, municipalities begged developers to consider 
waterfront locations. In an effort to revitalize derelict and 
under-utilized areas, generous financial incentives and broad 
public support were offered to make such projects attractive. 
Now, the rediscovery of the waterfront has unleashed power- 
ful market forces and led to fierce competition for available 
waterfront sites and pressure to develop areas previously not 
considered. 


Properly applied, such market activity helps achieve other- 
wise unattainable important public objectives. Directed appro- 
priately, it can lead toa lively mix of uses that, in turn, means 


heavy utilization of public transit during both peak and 
off-peak periods and that generates tax revenues to pay for 
amenities and infrastructure improvements. 


In many cases, however, current regulations affecting 
waterfront development do not adequately protect the public 
interest: poorly planned and executed development becomes 
a threat rather than an opportunity, blocking vital improve- 
ments to access, diversification of activities, and needed public 
amenities. In concert with the lack of integrated planning men- 
tioned previously, insularity of individual projects promotes 
exclusion and privacy at the expense of public access. It should 
be noted, however, that attempts are now being made through 
the development approval process to rectify this situation. 


Much of the existing waterfront transportation network was 
designed to serve uses that have decreased in importance — 
for example, rail access to shipping — and was fragmented. 
For historical reasons, many city streets, transit routes, and 
sidewalks did not extend to the water, while urban transpor- 
tation systems ignored the waterfront and were shaped pri- 
marily to meet the requirements of the downtown and out- 
lying neighbourhoods. The crucial role of transportation in 
shaping development along the waterfront must be recognized 
and exploited. 


3. The Need to Reconcile Public and 
Private Interests 


The urge to privatize is the result of several factors. Many 
waterfront developments are on parcels of land that are large 
because they were used in the past for industrial and Port 
activities. These large sites often attract private sector water- 
front developers who tend to be builders as well as land 
developers, and they build substantial projects shortly after 
completing land assembly. 


It is hardly surprising that, in the absence of clear public 
objectives, many of these private developers, wishing to make 
their projects attractive to buyers, provide them with privacy 
and a good view, while cutting off public access to the water- 
front. In order to allow people to at least see the water, space is 
provided between buildings, of course, but it is doubtful that 
these relatively narrow openings can, by themselves, dispel 
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the “walled-off” feeling that now characterizes Toronto’s 
central waterfront. 


In the next five to ten years, the role of the private sector 
waterfront developer/builder is likely to be important and to 
have visible consequences, especially in plans for Etobicoke’s 
motel strip, Toronto’s East Bayfront, and Scarborough’s Port 
Union Road area. In Etobicoke, it is possible that private sector 
participation might be broadened if redevelopment between 
the Grand Harbour project and Norris Drive proves to be eco- 
nomically feasible and politically acceptable. In Scarborough, 
potential development sites at Port Union Road are separated 
from the water’$ edge by the CN railway, making it less likely 
that waterfront access would be a factor in builders’ plans, 
unless that barrier can be overcome. 


When local jurisdictions require private sector builders / 
developers to accommodate public pedestrians along the 
water’s edge, they are generally co-operative. They are per- 
haps less enthusiastic about providing rights of way or even 
building links to the nearest east-west arterial road. All this 
can be negotiated, however: municipal approvals are usually 
a factor when mixed uses are being sought, density limitations 
applied or transferred from waterlots, and other issues resolved. 


Private developers are normally content to leave to public 
agencies the responsibility for providing significant numbers 
of pleasure boat slips and mooring spaces. And, because of 
such concerns as water quality and quantity, safety, and 
liability, they are not likely to seek a leading role in creating 
or managing beaches in conjunction with their projects. 


Private property owners and occupants, both residential and 
non-residential, often try to limit public access to the water- 
front and lateral movement along it, except at locations well 
removed from their properties or neighbourhoods. Like the 
designers and builders of mega-projects, they seek to insulate 
their local street systems from waterfront access roads in order 
to protect and, in effect, privatize their neighbourhoods. When 
this age-old tension between regional interests and local or 
private interests becomes an issue, the latter seek vigorously 
to defend themselves. 


In order to counter the tendency toward privatization, 
development guidelines must support and encourage well 
designed, generous public rights of way in all redevelopment 
areas. Such requirements would promote the protection and 


enlargement of public spaces; that, in turn, would allow a 
variety of future functions to be accommodated. 


One serious consequence of fragmented, piecemeal redevel- 
opment planning on the waterfront has been a tendency to 
build large developments as isolated entities, with awkward 
“seams” occurring between adjacent major projects such as 
Harbourfront/Railway Lands and Exhibition Place/Ontario 
Place. Moreover, in certain cases, there is a lack of sufficient 
emphasis on public circulation, and on links or access to 
surrounding areas. 


There is a need to be sensitive to the impact of mega-projects 
and to adopt guidelines that ensure they are integrated with 
their surrounding areas and with each other. For example, such 
guidelines could require that continuous alignments for public 
access be preserved through a number of adjacent projects. 


4. The Need for Access to the Waterfront 


In the past 25 years, it has become more and more difficult to 
“escape” from Metropolitan Toronto into the rural hinterland 
that is receding before a growing population seeking recre- 
ational opportunities. For the majority of its citizens, therefore, 
Metropolitan Toronto itself has become a Lake Ontario “sum- 
mer resort”. Indeed, for most people, the waterfront will be an 
increasingly important recreational resource, especially if the 
regional population reaches the forecast six to seven million 
people within the next 50 years. 


In recent years, this growing pressure for recreational 
facilities along the Lake Ontario shoreline has led the Toronto 
Harbour Commissioners and members of the Metropolitan 
Toronto and Region Conservation Authority to seek to 
increase the amount of shoreline being made available to the 
public and to-increase the size of recreational areas there. 


If recreational facilities are to keep pace with the growth, 
however, they will still have to expand significantly in size 
and variety; that, in turn, means public access will have to be 
improved and existing movement facilities expanded. 


The tension between regional and local requirements stems 
from two often-opposed pressures: new demands for water- 
front access and the need to provide that access in a way that 
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is compatible with, and sensitive to, local urban character. 

A case in point is the almost irresistible urge of so many 
Torontonians to reach the waterside parks, boardwalk, and 
waterfront of the Beach district in the City of Toronto’s east 
end. The result is weekend congestion and infiltration of the 
delightful residential neighbourhood that separates Queen 
Street East, the area’s “main street”, from those amenities. 


It is neither necessary nor desirable to redevelop the entire 
waterfront. On the contrary, a certain number of well- 
established residential areas in themselves lend diversity 
to the waterfront by contrasting with many new attractions 
and activity centres. In fact, some of these gaps between 
developments constitute the most attractive, vibrant, and 
successful communities in Metro. 


Specific attractions of regional significance — Harbourfront, 
Exhibition Place, and Ontario Place, for example — clearly 
require major, if not dedicated, access facilities. They, and 
others like them, will generate heavier and more concentrated 
travel demand in the future; therefore, transportation facilities | 
will have to be capable of carrying many people at relatively 
high speeds. However, in the face of regional pressure, nearby 
urban areas — particularly those that are residential — have to 
be protected if they are to remain attractive and secure places 
in which to live and visit. 


Because current and upcoming transportation projects are 
essentially reactive, they have tended to focus on providing 
access to a few strategic locations in Toronto’s central area and 
the immediate environs. While these are extremely important, 
they should not be served to the exclusion of others. 


To disperse functions and activities across the waterfront, now 
and in the future, it is necessary to strengthen existing north— 
south links and lateral movement systems and to create new ones. 


Stronger political will is necessary to earmark needed funds 
for improving transportation and waterfront access. Moreover, 
there is a need to speed the process of comprehensive trans- 
portation planning before specific development proposals are 
implemented. Such crucial transportation elements as a con- 
tinuous waterfront promenade and rights of way for regional 
and local access must be defined and protected; new facilities 
must be built as development occurs or in anticipation of it; 
furthermore, the capacity and configuration of these elements 
must reflect the waterfront’s scale and functional diversity. 


The Transportation 
Framework 


Sunnyside Amusement Park, 1949, on the city’s western outskirts 
at Humber Bay. In this view, thousands of Easter Parade strollers 
promenade along the park's popular mile-and-a-half long boardwalk 
which was constructed in 1919-20. 


Mike Filey; Not a One-Horse Town: 125 Years of Toronto and Its Streetcars 


Photo: Courtesy Mike Filey 


The Transportation 
Framework 


new perspective is needed, one that considers the needs 
of the waterfront and that gives balance and shape, now 
and in the future, to decisions about transportation. 

The proposed transportation framework gives direction and 
coherence to actions related to waterfront development; helps 
integrate various initiatives; resolves local issues; supports and 
promotes appropriate waterfront functions and the distribution 
of land uses; and anticipates future needs and opportunities 
and accommodates them. 


We propose to build on the strengths of current transportation 
facilities and services by recommending changes and the intro- 
duction of additional elements that, together, would make up 
a transportation framework to support, promote, and guide 
rich, diverse waterfront development in the next critical 
decades. Such a framework is vital at a time when there are 
increased pressures for development along the entire water- 
front and when several levels of government are making large 
investments of public money in roads, transit facilities, and 
other services. 


The framework is a preliminary draft intended to establish 
a context for discussions with the public, governments, and 
agencies in order to reach a consensus about the future. For the 
most part, it is consistent with the philosophies and objectives 
of the four other Work Groups, as discussed at a joint meeting 
late in 1988. 


The framework follows from six basic principles: 


First, transportation plans should support and promote the 
economic vitality and diversity of the waterfront. 


Second, transportation should be designed to take into 
account regional, local, and neighbourhood needs for 
access. 


Third, transportation plans should meet the needs of people 
going to the waterfront to work, shop or use the many 
recreational facilities located there. 


Fourth, transportation should be used to help create 
centres of activity, dispersed along the entire length of 
the waterfront. 
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Fifth, transportation should be designed to take into 
account movement along the waterfront and waterborne 
transportation. 


Sixth, transportation plans must protect the waterfront 
heritage and comply with environmental guidelines. 


Major new transportation elements, as well as existing 
facilities and those under construction, are shown on Map 2. 


Our presentation of the transportation framework consists 
of three sections: 


1. a survey of the existing transportation infrastructure; 
2. proposed elements of the framework; 
3. a discussion of waterfront transportation centres. 


The Existing Transportation Infrastructure 


The Toronto waterfront stretches for some 60 kilometres 
between the end of the Queen Elizabeth Way near Etobicoke 
Creek in the west, across the cities of Etobicoke, Toronto, and 
Scarborough, and ending at the Rouge River in the east. The 
waterfront is served by two main east-west arterial roads, 
the Gardiner/Lakeshore Corridor and Kingston Road, and 
in sections by public transit. 


Roads 


The major roads and transit lines often serve the same area — 
for example, the Lakeshore corridor west of the centre of 
Toronto — thereby providing a balance of services for 
drivers, commercial carriers, and transit riders. 


Lakeshore Boulevard, providing four to six lanes across the 
entire waterfront, begins at Etobicoke Creek and runs to the 
intersection of Woodbine Avenue and Queen Street in the 
east.Between Etobicoke Creek and the Humber River, it also 
provides the alignment for the Long Branch streetcar line, 
which links directly with the Queen streetcar at an off-street 
loop immediately west of the Humber River. 


Between the Humber River and Bathurst Street, the six lanes 
of Lakeshore Boulevard do not carry streetcars, and provide a 
high-capacity, controlled-access waterfront drive, one of the 
most scenically attractive in all Metro Toronto. Once Lakeshore 


Boulevard crosses Bathurst Street, it effectively becomes part 
of the Gardiner Expressway. 


East of Parliament Street, Lakeshore Boulevard, while still 
an inextricable component of the Gardiner/Lakeshore 
Corridor, once again assumes its primary function as a water- 
front arterial. Finally, its six lanes narrow to four as it curves 
up to the Queen-Woodbine intersection. 


East of Woodbine Avenue, Queen Street East is the Beach’s 
“main street”, often filled with cars and streetcars inching 
along, with local residents and visitors competing for space 
on its busy sidewalks. During parts of weekdays and on 
weekends, this two-kilometre section is frequently jammed as 
more vehicles and people jockey for room. Queen Street ends 
at Fallingbrook Road, in Scarborough, east of the Water 
Filtration Plant. 


Kingston Road becomes the waterfront arterial as it 
continues eastward across the breadth of Scarborough. 
Unfortunately, the alignment is distant from the waterfront, 
and therefore does not have the “feel” of a waterfront arterial. 
However, it intersects with several north-south streets — 
among them Midland Avenue, Brimley Road, Guildwood 
Parkway, and others — that provide convenient access to parts 
of the Scarborough waterfront. Certainly, present auto access 
from this area to the waterfront is more limited than from 
either Etobicoke or Toronto. There is more direct access from 
Scarborough’s extreme eastern end, via Guildwood Parkway 
and the eastern section of Lawrence Avenue. That portion of 
Lawrence Avenue has the potential for providing access to the 
East Point/Port Union area from both the west and, via Port 
Union Road, from the north. 


Across Metropolitan Toronto, several north-south arterial 
and local streets lead to the water’s edge. In addition, many 
local streets serving mainly residential areas in Etobicoke, the 
Beach area, and, less directly, Scarborough, also provide auto 
and pedestrian access to the waterfront. Most local streets in 
Scarborough offer only glimpses of the lake, and then only 
from significant heights above the commanding bluffs. The 
lack of local roads parallel to the water’s edge is also a prob- 
lem, especially in Scarborough. 
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Public Transit 


Transit is provided by the Toronto Transit Commission 
throughout Metro Toronto, and by the Province of Ontario’s 
commuter train and bus system, GO Transit, which links 
suburban and exurban communities to the metropolitan area. 


GO Transit now carries more than 30 million riders a year, a 
number that grows steadily as service is expanded. The sys- 
tem’s recently inaugurated eastward extension from Pickering 
to Whitby is the first on GO Transit-owned trackage. 


GO Transit’s most heavily used service is, and likely will 
remain, the Lakeshore East-Lakeshore West line, which now 
runs from Hamilton in the west to Whitby in the east, whence 
it eventually will be extended as far as Oshawa. In effect, vir- 
tually all stations on the Lakeshore lines help serve waterfront 
destinations: certain stations (e.g., Rouge Hill) are very close to 
the water’s edge, and studies now under way are exploring 
the feasibility of moving the Mimico Station east, where it 
would significantly improve service to the burgeoning 
Humber Bay redevelopment and recreational area. 


The TTC’s subway, streetcar, and bus services are fully inte- 
grated into a single fare network carrying nearly 450 million 
fare-paying passengers annually, a figure exceeded in North 
America only in New York and (very modestly) in Chicago. 


The service backbone of the Toronto Transit Commission is 
the subway, which approaches the waterfront at Union Station 
where it will have a direct “free transfer” link with the 
Harbourfront LRT service now under construction and 
expected to be in service in early 1990. The initial Union 
Station-Spadina section of the LRT will be in a tunnel beneath 
Bay Street and on a raised median on Queen’s Quay West. 
Both eastward and westward extensions of this initially short 
line are already being considered; in fact, preliminary align- 
ment studies for a westward extension from Spadina Avenue 
to Bathurst Street have already been undertaken by Metro 
Toronto and the TTC. 


There are other waterfront related transit services that bear 
mention: the streetcars along the western section of the Lake- 
shore and on Queen and King (like the LRT, the Queensway 
section of the Queen Street route from the Humber Loop east 
to Roncesvalles Avenue, operates within a median, free of other 
east-west traffic); the north-south Bathurst streetcar route, 


which connects the Bloor-Danforth subway to Exhibition 
Place; and TTC bus routes on most north-south arterial roads. 


The Island Ferries 


The Island Ferry services, now operated by the Metropolitan 
Toronto Parks Department, provide all-season public trans- 
portation between the Toronto Islands and the mainland. 


Three routes are operated, primarily to complement the role 
of the islands as public parks, from the ferry terminal imme- 
diately south of the Westin Harbour Castle Hotel: to Hanlan’s 
Point, just south of the Island Airport; to Centre Island, where 
the principal recreational facilities (“Centreville”, etc.) are 
located; and to Ward’s Island, where a residential community 
exists. During periods of low demand, a “circle route” ferry is 
operated to serve landings on all three islands. 


In addition, there is the Island Airport ferry, which plows 
the 120 metres between the mainland at Bathurst Street and 
the Airport and then back again, making it, according to the 
Guinness Book of Records, the world’s shortest public ferry ride. 
Although its runs are brief, the service is indispensible to the 
Toronto Island Airport. Studies are now under way to assess 
the operation and future of this vital link. 


Cycling, Sailing, Flying 


Some other components of the existing transportation infra- 
structure are dealt with in the next Section. These are: the 
Martin Goodman Trail, marinas and boat-launching ramps, 
and the Toronto Island Airport. 


Ejements of the Proposed Framework 


The transportation framework consists of nine elements: 


. a network of waterfront trails and walkways; 

. a bicycle network; 

. waterfront scenic drives; 

. the extension of north-south streets; 

. visual access; 

.a network of parking lots; 

. a Streetcar and bus network; 

. the GO rail network; 

. water shuttles, recreational boating, and cruises. 
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1. A Network of Waterfront Trails and Walkways 


A continuous water’s edge walkway, partly on landfill and 
including public corridors to be negotiated through proposed 
developments, should incorporate different physical and envi- 
ronmental characteristics and specific destinations. This pri- 
mary walkway should be integrated with walkways and trails 
along the six major rivers and creeks that run into the water- 
front: Etobicoke Creek, Mimico Creek, the Humber and Don 
rivers, Highland Creek, and the Rouge River. The walkway, in 
conjunction with north-south urban walkways, especially with 
those located in the central area, will form a network that 
brings people close to the water and offers them access to an 
array of water related activities. 


In Etobicoke, the trail system is part of the official plan and 
is considered feasible, including access through the Marina del 
Rey area. It could be improved by a crossing over Etobicoke 
Creek in Marie Curtis Park, which would facilitate pedes- 
trian movement to the west, towards A.E. Crooks Park in 
Mississauga. At the east end, a crossing of the Humber on 
Lakeshore Boulevard to the western beach and Sunnyside 
is feasible. 


The Martin Goodman Trail, the Lower Don Trail, and other 
such amenities in the City of Toronto should be improved, and 
easterly and westerly extensions built. 


In the east end of Toronto and in Scarborough, the board- 
walk in the Beach could be linked to a water's edge trail that 
would eventually continue all the way to Bluffers Park and 
Guildwood Inn, East Point Park, Port Union, and the Lower 
Rouge valley. This could be done at the same time as the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority 
carries out shoreline protection programs. 


An upper trail system should be put in place in Scarborough 
from Nursewood Road to Petticoat Creek Park in Pickering; 
and from Fishleigh Drive and Kingston Road to Beechgrove 
Drive, using sections of street, as well as existing and pro- 
posed parks along the top of the Bluffs. Potentially, the 
two trails could be linked via the major ravines at Glen 
Everest Road, Brimley Road, Bellamy Road, The Guild 
Inn, and Manse Road. 


2. A Bicycle Network 


A continuous bicycle network is needed and could become 
part of several of the water’s-edge and waterfront drive links, 
including local road loops. The City Cycling Committee 
already has several proposals for the motel strip, the Railway 
Lands, the Martin Goodman Trail, York and Cherry streets, 
St. Lawrence Square, Tommy Thompson Park, and Leslie 
Street. The challenge is to integrate cycling facilities with all 
future redevelopment and to locate both on- and off-street 
bicycle trails in adjacent areas. 


3. Waterfront Scenic Drives 


A scenic drive would bring back the pleasure of driving along 
the waterfront. It should have several loops with connections 
to major roads that provide primary access to the waterfront, 
including sections of Lakeshore Boulevard, west and east, 
Queen’s Quay, Queen Street, and Kingston Road. In Etobicoke, 
a scenic drive loop from Norris Drive to Superior Avenue 
might prove to be possible as redevelopment in the area pro- 
ceeds. Two scenic drive loops could be created in Scarborough: 
from Brimley and Kingston roads through lower Bluffers Park, 
thence west on an extended fill, and back up the Bluffs via the 
old filtration plant ravine to Kingston Road at Fishleigh Drive; 
and from Morningside Avenue at the CN, east along the old 
Scarborough Expressway reserve, through East Point Park, 
across the mouth of the Highland Creek to Port Union Road. 


A distinctive design, which would give the waterfront drive 
a strong sense of continuity and connection to the waterfront, 
is needed here. 


4. The Extension of North-South Streets 


Many major north-south streets (see Map 1) should be 
extended to the water’s edge. Some provide regional access 
from freeways, transportation terminals, and city centres, 
while others provide local neighbourhood access. Each type 
should be differentiated by design and scale: regional streets 
should support higher levels of activity at the waterfront. The 
primary east-west access drive should provide the appropri- 
ate connections to waterfront destinations. Streets in Scar- 
borough and Etobicoke have an insufficient number of rights 
of way to the water’s edge. This problem must be examined 
very carefully and appropriate solutions sought. 
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5. Visual Access 


Graceful waterfront cities of the world are characterized by a 
waterfront that provides broad vistas and interesting visual 
experiences throughout its length. Toronto's waterfront has 
these qualities. From Lakeshore Boulevard at Sunnyside we 
see a broad vista of parkland, with the Lake as horizon, and 
a sweeping view of the city. Travelling eastbound on the 
Gardiner, we see at the Etobicoke motel strip a view of 
Humber Bay, framed by the distant towers of the City of 
Toronto, that is truly breathtaking. This from the Gardiner 
Expressway, a facility that has not always been noted for its 
contribution to aesthetics. 


In the Central Area, views have a different quality, as the 
foreground is punctuated by waterfront buildings, and 
the background is framed by the Toronto Islands. 


In Scarborough, views have a different quality again. The 
sheer height of the Bluffs gives a view of the water that is 
often a surprise. 


Currently, visual contact with the waterfront is being 
enhanced with additional parkland and increased opportu- 
nities to reach the water's edge. There is increased awareness 
of the socio-economic benefits of the visual component of 
waterfront planning. At the same time, development is in 
some instances blocking or narrowing views of the water- 
front, or reserving these views for private patrons. 


A crucial role for planning agencies and the public is to retain 
and enhance these vistas, and create additional opportunities 
which would enrich the visual experience of the waterfront. 


6. A Network of Parking Lots 


A network of parking lots is needed for visitors who wish to 
drive to the waterfront. A series of small- to medium-size 
parking lots should be located strategically along the scenic 
drive and close to major access points and intersections with 
the waterfront streetcar line. Lot sizes should vary according 
to location, level of accessibility, and the number of waterfront 
activities in the immediate area. Parking provided at parks, 
marinas, and other locations should be integrated into a full 
network, with appropriate design and operational guidelines. 


7. A Streetcar and Bus Network 


The waterfront streetcar line must be extended. The LRT cur- 
rently under construction between Union Station and Spadina 
Avenue will serve workers and visitors headed for the central 
waterfront, either to work there or for recreation in such facili- 
ties as SkyDome, the Antique Market, and Queen's Quay 
Terminal. The LRT provides a direct link with the subway and 
the GO rail network, a promising beginning in connecting 
regional and waterfront public transit with each other. 
However, if the LRT is to be a significant part of the area’s 
transportation system and, in particular, if it is to enhance 
access to the waterfront, it will have to be extended west and 
east now, and be integrated with other streetcar services on 
King and Queen streets (in the west, through Exhibition Place 
and via existing trackage on Dufferin Street or Coxwell 
Avenue), and on Bathurst Street and Spadina Avenue. As 

the waterfront LRT is extended, provision for “through (no 
transfer) routing”, in combination with existing streetcar 
services should be a key design and operating criterion. 


Properly designed, a waterfront streetcar line could become 
an attractive and useful facility, which might stimulate inten- 
sified and diversified land use at specific locations, such as 
Ontario Place/Exhibition Place, St. Lawrence Square, East 
Harbour, and Greenwood Racetrack. 


Extending the waterfront streetcar line and integrating it 
with other lines will strengthen the transit presence and its 
role in shaping land uses along the waterfront. This network 
must be supported by bus lines and, where appropriate, these 
lines should also come to the water’s edge. Service should be 
considered along the scenic drive including some loops. Bus 
service should also be designed to meet transit demands from 
the “waterfront centres”, peripheral parking lots, and special 
attractions along the waterfront. | 


8. The GO Rail Network 


The current GO rail network, especially the Lakeshore line 
in full service, provides critically needed commuter service 
to special events along the waterfront at Ontario Place/ 
Exhibition Place, (shortly) SkyDome, and others. The 
Government of Ontario is planning to extend and expand 
the GO rail lines and service in the near future. GO Transit’s 
role would be to make the waterfront regionally accessible 
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by integrating the Lakeshore stations with streetcar and bus 
lines, and by increasing service frequency to and from Union 
Station on some of the other lines. Consequently, it would be 
possible to intensify multimodal land use in some locations. 


9. Recreational Boating and Cruises 


The increased demand for sailing and sportfishing will mean 
a need for more public access to the water’s edge, as well as 
for boat storage and launching facilities; in Scarborough, spe- 
cific facilities are needed at East Point Park, to reserve space 
in the water for boats. 


There will also be a greater call for tours, and it has been 
suggested that cruise ships might once again make stopovers 
at the Port of Toronto. All this waterborne activity, with its 
ancillary clubhouses, marinas, terminals, etc., would combine 
to make a fascinating sight. The possible use of vaporetti to 
shuttle commuters across the waterfront might require cutting 
a new channel across the Leslie Street Spit. 


Waterfront Transportation Centres 


At certain strategic waterfront locations several modes of 
transportation can come together. This gives us the oppor- 
tunity to create waterfront transportation centres to provide 
easy access among modes. They could be located at places 
where expressways and GO Transit can feed into large parking 
facilities, which are convenient for bus and streetcar connec- 
tions, and also offer direct access to the waterfront. 


Because many modes of transportation meet at the water- 
front transportation centres, they can be considered as “Gate- 
ways to the Waterfront”. They will provide easy and enjoyable 
access to the waterfront for people arriving from near and far. 


They will also provide a welcome service for those visiting 
the City — the “Park-and Ride” system serves those arriving 
from outer areas by enabling them to do the last stage of their 
journey by transit, thus relieving congestion on City streets. 


Transportation always has an association with development 
potential. We can use this to support more intensive land use 
at the centres, including housing, offices, and recreational 
activities. In turn, the excellent transportation connections 


available at the centres, by supporting development at the 
centres themselves, could relieve pressure on the rest of the 
transportation system. 


The advantages to be derived from these waterfront trans- 
portation centres are impressive. 


They include: 


. easy transportation interchange; 

. easy access to the waterfront; 

. park and ride opportunities; 

. integration between transportation and intense 
waterfront activities; 

. reduction of waterfront congestion; 

. protection of neighbourhoods; 

. a logical framework on which to organize development; 

. making use of the entire length of the waterfront. 
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Possible locations for waterfront transportation centres are 
indicated by red disks on Map 2. 


Implementing the Framework: Local Issues 


We have identified fourteen areas where implementation of 
the transportation framework could be assisted or obstructed. 
These areas include projects planned or already under con- 
struction, some proposed changes of use, and some new 
opportunities for movement and access. The fourteen areas, 
which are indicated on Maps 3 and 4, are: 


1. Lakeshore Psychiatric Hospital site; 
2. Etobicoke motel strip; 
3. Ontario Place/Exhibition Place; 
4. Fort York District; 
_ 5. Harbourfront and the Railway Lands; 
6. Toronto Island Airport; 
7. SkyDome; 
8. Union Station; 
9. waterfront streetcar LRT line; 
10. Gardiner Expressway; 
11. East Bayfront; 
12. Port of Toronto/Leslie Street Spit; 
13. Greenwood Racetrack; 
14. Port Union District. 
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1. Lakeshore Psychiatric Hospital Site 


Called the Ontario Hospital when it opened in 1890, the hospi- 
tal was located amongst rolling lawns and tall trees in cottage 
country near enough to the City to be easily accessible to staff. 
There have been proposals that the handsome site be redevel- 
oped for housing, as an amphitheatre, and for public recreation. 
It has also been suggested that Kipling Avenue be extended 
southward and the ring road through the site be retained. 


Because of its original use, the site was never integrated with 
nearby residential communities and it lacks a continuous 
pedestrian corridor to the water’s edge. Now that the hospital 
has been closed, there is a unique opportunity to open the 
entire Etobicoke waterfront to public access, which must be 
protected in any future development, and to consider extending 
Kipling Avenue as a gateway to the water’s edge. Certainly, 
the parcel has exciting possibilities: it could be integrated with 
Humber College and the land owned by the Metropolitan 
Toronto and Region Conservation Authority and pedestrian 
walkways extended both east and west, along the water’s 
edge, to consolidate the site with surrounding communities. 


2. Etobicoke Motel Strip 


The Strip is noisy, a physical and visual barrier to the lake, 
in part because such major transportation facilities as the 
Gardiner Expressway, the main line of the CN Railway, 
GO Transit, and Lakeshore Boulevard separate it from the 
rest of the urban area. 


Despite the presence of so many transportation routes, 
service is inadequate for higher densities and transit access is 
by TTC streetcars or buses only — making the trip to down- 
town Toronto slow going. 


Existing parcels of land, and the strip itself, are narrow and 
long, which would necessitate land assembly if comprehensive 
redevelopment were being considered. However, proposals for 
high-rise residential development to the water’s edge, with a 
minimum of public space, conflict with existing policies. 


The Official Plan proposes roads and pedestrian walkways, 
a need the public sector acknowledges and is willing to provide 
along the water’s edge. These would make possible pedestrian 
connections to the Humber River and to Mimico Creek. 


With some reorganization, transportation facilities and 
services could support redevelopment of the strip. For example, 
the City of Etobicoke, in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Transportation, is assessing the feasibility of relocating 
Mimico’s GO station closer to it and to Humber Bay Park. 


3. Ontario Place/Exhibition Place 


The 1989 opening of SkyDome is one of several factors that 
have led to a major re-evaluation of the respective roles of 
Ontario Place and Exhibition Place. Ontario Place, developed 
in 1971 on filled land immediately adjacent to Exhibition Place, 
was modelled on the physical concept for Expo ’67, Canada’s 
centenary birthday celebration in Montreal. 


Although the two are physically close, they do little to 
enhance each other: Lakeshore Boulevard, which separates 
them, is crossed by two pedestrian bridges owned by Ontario 
Place in an area dominated by large parking lots, fences, and 
other barriers, as well as noisy, high speed traffic on a six-lane 
arterial road. This is the time for a joint planning exercise, with 
a clear-cut agenda and firm goals, including ease of accessi- 
bility by all forms of transportation, but particularly by public 
transit. A joint parking strategy would enable the two to phase 
out surface lots and would make the area more attractive. 
Sound economics, as well as sound marketing, would suggest 
that they provide year-round access to their combined water- 
front area. 


In addition to better integration between Ontario Place and 
Exhibition Place, there is a need to integrate them both more 
harmoniously with their surrounding areas; with the entire 
waterfront; and with such upcoming projects as the Front 
Street extension. 


There are many benefits to such co-ordinated planning: the 
ability to define complementary roles that expand the number 
and kinds of amenities and activities available to the public; 
strengthened justification for early extension of the waterfront 
LRT; improvements to the economic health of both places; and 
a combined resource that would make both Ontario Place and 
Exhibition Place attractive venues for the 1996 Olympics and 
the proposed 2001 World Exposition. But they require joint 
planning and co-operation. 
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4. Fort York District 


Fort York is a rarity: the only archeological site in Toronto 
containing evidence of 8,000 years of human settlement, a 
Heritage Conservation District under Ontario’s Heritage Act 
and, more recently, designated by the federal government as 

a National Historic Site. Although Fort York has never moved, 
the City has and, as a result, the Fort, its garrison commons, 
and military cemetery are surrounded by transportation 
corridors: first rail and now the Gardiner Expressway. Today, 
only the most determined visitors enjoy this fascinating but 
virtually inaccessible historic site. 


Among current and upcoming projects-near Fort York are 
the proposed extension of Front Street from Bathurst Street to 
Strachan Avenue and the Gardiner Expressway, and the pos- 
sible extension of The Esplanade west from Bathurst. With 
significant projects under way or planned on its periphery, 
Fort York could become the centrepiece of an important his- 
toric district; it could be the link between waterfront neigh- 
bourhoods to the east and west and could tie the waterfront 
to neighbourhoods to the north. 


Complementary proposals should be developed immediately 
to provide pedestrian access and extend bicycle trail networks. 


A broader planning approach and a commitment to estab- 
lish new movement networks in the vicinity of Fort York 
require unflagging co-operation among a number of interest 
groups, including the Toronto Historical Board, the City of 
Toronto, Metro Toronto, and adjacent landowners. 


0. Harbourfront and the Railway Lands 


Harbourfront Corporation, formed in 1976, has jurisdiction 
over 40 hectares of land that extend south of Lakeshore 
Boulevard from York Street on the west to Stadium Road on 
the east. The nearby Railway Lands comprise holdings of CN 
Realty, Marathon Realty, Canada Post, the City of Toronto, 
and the Corporation of Metropolitan Toronto, totalling some 
80 hectares, lying north of Lakeshore Boulevard between 
Yonge and Bathurst streets. 


The two parcels share a common “seam” along the Gardiner/ 
Lakeshore corridor for approximately two kilometres. Among 
the cross streets are Bathurst Street, Spadina Avenue, John/ 
Rees and York streets. New crossings are planned at Portland 


and Simcoe streets; in addition, there will be a number of 
pedestrian crossings in the future. 


Until recently, there was relatively little pedestrian or motor 
traffic across the Harbourfront/ Railway Lands boundary but, 
with intensive development of the two sites, and the construc- 
tion of SkyDome, circumstances have changed dramatically. 
The Gardiner/Lakeshore transportation corridor, once located 
on an isolated stretch of an industrialized port, is today part of 
an increasingly dense urban area. 


Therefore, it is crucially important that every possible oppor- 
tunity be taken to provide a large number of crossings for 
pedestrians moving to and from the waterfront. It is equally 
vital that redevelopment proposals on both sides of the cor- 
ridor meet the need for pedestrian and vehicular crossings, 
and be sensitive in terms of site planning and organization 
to preserve sight lines and enhance the sense of approach to 
the water. 


At present, the tendency of both Harbourfront and the 
Railway Lands is to turn away from their admittedly difficult 
common boundary. Clearly, if workable links to the waterfront 
are to be forged, the time has come for the responsible corpo- 
rations and groups to abandon the traditional preference for 
treating Harbourfront and the Railway Lands as if they were 
two solitudes. Doing that will mean that a number of develop- 
ment groups, as well as the City of Toronto and Metro Toronto, 
must be willing to work co-operatively to achieve common 
goals and the common good. Moreover, they must forge a con- 
sensus on the future of the Gardiner /Lakeshore corridor, in 
the short, medium, and long term to guide current actions. 


6. Toronto Island Airport 


In view of the Island Airport's location, two kilometres from 
the downtown core, its most obvious role is as a facility for 
business travel. Although that market does not consider cost a 
prime criterion, it does demand a high level of service, conve- 
nience, and reliability. All three elements are noticeably miss- 
ing from current operations: service is inadequate, connections 
to mainland transportation are poor; scheduling is undepend- 
able; and facilities for handling passengers are antiquated and 
uncomfortable. Moreover, the potential of the Island Airport is 
limited by space at the Airport itself, as well as by the restricted 
range of the aircraft currently authorized to serve the Airport. 
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There have been many proposals for improving Airport 
access, some of them too expensive to justify, given the traffic 
they would generate. 


We have considered three basic options representing a range 
of convenience, impact, and cost. Access costs have been esti- 
mated for the suggested options. Because operating costs for 
the ferry are substantial in comparison with those for tunnels, 
they have been capitalized and added in, so that the total costs 
of each of the three options are comparable. 


First: the ferry could be converted to passenger use, to 
provide a shuttle every five minutes between reception 
and departure buildings on opposite sides of the channel. 
Vehicles, which slow up service, would be carried by other 
vessels. The cost of this option is estimated to be $10 mil- 
lion: $2 million each for the improved service and the 
needed buildings, and $6 million in capitalized costs of 
operating the ferry. 


The second option is a tunnel with a “people mover”, recep- 
tion and departure buildings to be constructed at either side 
of the gap. The cost of the tunnel is estimated at $14 million 

and of the buildings at $5 million, for a total of $19 million. 


The third option is a vehicular tunnel, for either a shuttle 
bus to the terminal or for private cars; it is estimated that 
the tunnel would cost $35 million and buildings another 
$10 million, for a total of $45 million. 


In our view, it would be difficult to justify investment in 
excess of $40 million to accommodate 2 million passengers 
annually, or even the cost of the pedestrian tunnel for 1 million 
passengers annually, particularly at a time when there are so 
many other projects competing for the transportation dollar. 
The appropriate solutions and amount of investment can be 
determined, however, only after a decision has been made 
on the number of people the Airport can and should serve, 
as determined by market, equipment, and environmental 
considerations. | 


In making judgments about access, it must be emphasized 
that the number of passengers currently using the Island 
Airport is not restricted by access considerations but, rather, 
by lack of adequate service. More efficient operations are 
needed if the expectations of business travellers are to be met. 


It has been suggested that larger planes, such as the 
Dash 8/300, be introduced in order to extend the range of 
flights and increase traffic at the Airport. But that would cause 
serious environmental concerns for which there may not be 
solutions. Certainly, the impact of noise and other elements on 
the environment would have to be monitored closely if such 
an initiative were being considered. Noise impact standards 
must be developed and maximum levels established that 
would be acceptable to residents of and visitors to such 
nearby precincts as the Etobicoke motel strip, Ontario Place / 
Exhibition Place, Harbourfront, and the Toronto Islands. 


7. SkyDome 


While the opening of the stadium, with its retractable roof, is 
the subject of great popular interest, the traffic before and after 
events there could cause congestion on north-south streets 
serving the waterfront. However, imposition of access restric- 
tions, one-way streets, and parking prohibitions — imme- 
diately before and after heavily attended events — may divert 
some traffic to Queen’s Quay and other waterfront routes. 


At present there are no fully developed plans for channelling 
pedestrian movement between SkyDome and Harbourfront 
and pedestrian links between SkyDome and Union Station still 
require additional work; for the time being, road construction 
around and approaching SkyDome will affect waterfront 
access and circulation. Certainly, once there is activity at 
SkyDome, it will be imperative to develop a strategy to reduce 
traffic congestion, eliminate the perceived shortage of parking, 
and structure transit fares to support waterfront activity. 


Operations in affected areas of the waterfront must be 
improved. Pedestrian connections between SkyDome and 
other nearby amenities, and planning joint marketing pro- 
grams with them, would encourage SkyDome patrons to visit 
other parts of the waterfront. 


8. Union Station 


Union Station is, and probably always will be, the focus of the 
Toronto region’s public transportation system, the key access 
point to Toronto’s central business district, as well as to the 
central waterfront. The direct transfer between GO Transit 
and TTC services makes Union Station’s regional role even 
more significant. 
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But a multiplicity of operating and administrative agencies 
with control of the Union Station complex limits its usefulness 
as a fully efficient transit hub for Toronto's Central and 
Bayfront areas. It is absolutely essential that co-ordinated — 
indeed, co-operative — planning efforts take place in the pub- 
lic interest so that Union Station can offer the services needed 
to satisfy an ever increasing population of travellers and of 
downtown workers, residents, and visitors. 


A fully integrated, well signed, attractive, secure, and fully 
accessible walkway system must be treated as a priority; it 
will mean creating several new north-south pedestrian routes 
(the teamways; the “Blue Route”), and dramatically improving 
east-west links via the “moat” and through the station 
building itself. 


Since it opened for business in 1927, Union Station has had 
only one “front door”, facing north into the City. Burgeoning 
development to the station's east, south, and west now make 
it essential that it be accessible on foot from all cardinal direc- | 
tions, and — like New York City’s Grand Central Terminal — 
become the hub of the Central Area’s pedestrian system, with 
secure, convenient walkways in all directions. It must become 
a true centre of the City’s movement system, rather than just 
for those using trains. 


The current link — a single draughty passage across the 
“moat” connecting the GO Transit concourse and the financial 
district, running through the constricted subway station mez- 
zanine — is a source of frustration. It is uncomfortable and 
totally inadequate for the number of users today. Obviously, it 
will become a roadblock to pedestrians as redevelopment pro- 
ceeds on all sides of Union Station: to the west on the Railway 
Lands; to the northwest in the block between Yonge and Bay 
(BCE Place, etc.); and to the south in the Central Bayfront area. 


Many of the needed improvements must be made in the 
short term. For example, the four existing teamways (those 
adjacent to the east and west sides of York and Bay Streets) 
must be extended, as must the “Blue Route” from the existing 
GO Transit concourse. All these would emerge into the open at 
the south side of the new, narrowed rail corridor. It cannot be 
emphasized strongly enough that the work must be done 
before the new freight “high line” tracks are built along the 
south edge of the passenger train corridor, if the extremely 
high cost of tunnelling under “active” tracks is to be avoided. 


Jurisdictional and “territorial” problems cited by Toronto 
Terminal Railways (TTR), VIA, and other occupants of Union 
Station, must be overcome in order to complete a readily iden- 
tifiable east-west pedestrian concourse, which would run 
through the western half of the terminal, then over York Street 
and through the building currently being redeveloped at 
20 York Street, and, from there, toward the SkyDome area. 
There must be more and better links between the TTC subway 
station and the GO Transit concourse, and between them and 
these walkways. Overcoming such jurisdictional problems as 
TTR’s lease with Tilden, intergovernmental disputes, and 
the like are essential to improving Union Station for the 
public good. 


The imminent opening of SkyDome has been a welcome 
spur to action, but there are concerns that many essential, 
albeit generally small-scale, amenities, including access for the 
handicapped and clear signage, may not be put in place in 
the near term. 


9. Waterfront Streetcar LRT Line 


The Bay Street-Queen’s Quay (Harbourfront) streetcar line 
between Union Station and Spadina Avenue is the first light 
rail transit (LRT) expansion in Toronto since 1928. 


While the short line now under construction will have 
limited impact on waterfront access and circulation, it will 
serve riders coming from other parts of the City and the 
region, whether to work in the Harbourfront area or to enjoy 
its recreational facilities. The fact that it will have a climate- 
controlled link with GO Transit and the TTC subway at Union 
Station makes it especially attractive. However, if it is to play 
the fullest possible role in the transit system and, in particular, 
if it is to enhance waterfront access, it will have to be extended 
east and west in the very near future, and direct links with 
existing streetcar lines will have to be provided. 


General feasibility studies, largely concerned with iden- 
tifying alternative alignments, have dealt with extending 
the streetcar line west, but no study has yet been made of 
an extension west of Bathurst Street, to Ontario Place / 
Exhibition Place. 
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Emerging redevelopment in the East Bayfront, at 
St. Lawrence Square, and in the Port area suggests that at 
least conceptual planning of a line east of Bay Street should be 
undertaken immediately. This could be done in conjunction 
with planning the LRT extension west of Bathurst Street. 


The need for additional links between the east-west water- 
front trunk LRT line and the existing streetcar network should 
be integral to any planned expansion of the LRT system. 
Bathurst Street and perhaps the Queensway past Roncesvalles 
Avenue should be considered as connections west of the 
Toronto Central Area, while Parliament Street and the 
Coxwell/Queen/Kingston Road area are possibilities to 
the east. 


Planning for eastward and westward extensions of the 
Harbourfront LRT, as well as for links with the existing street- 
car network, should be undertaken as soon as possible, so that 
it is done in lock step with planning for major redevelopments 
of Ontario Place/Exhibition Place, St. Lawrence Square, the 
East Bayfront, and, eventually, Greenwood Racetrack. 


An attractive, well designed waterfront LRT line could effec- 
tively tie together the entire waterfront between the western 
limits of Metro, at the Long Branch loop, and the existing 
“ends of steel” at Neville Park (Queen Street) and Victoria 
Park (Kingston Road). (In fact, it might be a good idea, after 
a lapse of 50 years, to bring back at-grade rail service on 
Kingston Road east of the City of Toronto boundary.) 


The east-west expansion of LRT service could well stimulate 
intensified, diversified land use at points where the new line 
provides links to the existing system. At those points, and at 
appropriate “gateways” (e.g., Lakeshore Boulevard at the 
western limits of Metro, Kingston Road at Victoria Park), large 
parking facilities could be provided, at rates and with pedes- 
trian routes that would encourage visitors to leave their cars 
and use public transit. These intermodal “gateways” would 
complement current initiatives in the Greater Toronto Area 
that have been undertaken by the Ministry of Transportation. 


10. Gardiner Expressway 


Thirty five years ago the Gardiner Expressway was envisaged 
as part of a comprehensive network of urban and regional 
freeways, several segments of which were not built, and 
probably never will be. Therefore, the Gardiner’s future role 


in supporting the growth and vitality of the Central Business 
District has to be considered in a transportation context that is 
different from the one in which it was originally conceived. 


Current descriptions of the Gardiner as a vital transportation 
and economic corridor to the central area are borne out by 
recent traffic surveys: the Gardiner has a daily volume of 
150,000 to 165,000 vehicles, with 80 per cent of peak hour traf- 
fic destined to /originating from the Central Business District 
(while only 20 per cent is through traffic); in peak hours, trucks 
comprise 10 per cent of the traffic, and in off-peak times 
20 per cent. It is estimated that by 2001, just 12 yearsfrom 
now, if present trends continue, peak volumes will increase 
20 per cent and may be even higher when SkyDome’s estimated 
200 special and sporting events per annum take place. 


In other words, the Gardiner still plays a critical role in the 
economic life of downtown Toronto, but, according to some 
scenarios, might be less critical in future. What can be said 
with certainty is that the Gardiner will require continued 
investment for maintenance and that, especially underneath 
and beside elevated sections, it is noisy, dirty, and oppressive. 
The air quality in the vicinity is poor as is the visual environ- 
ment, which is filled with flashing advertising signs that, in 
some cases, obscure the waterfront. 


Proposals for the future of the Gardiner include: 


1. widening it; 
2. running it in a tunnel under the lake; and 
3. tearing it down. 


There have also been suggestions for improving it: a recent 
civic design study by the City of Toronto recommended 
improvements to portions of the corridor, including better 
lighting and general design under the elevated sections, espe- 
cially on the north-south crossings, improved pedestrian links 
between the Railway Lands and Harbourfront below the level 
of the Gardiner and above that of Lakeshore Boulevard, and 
the demolition of the eastern leg of the Gardiner, from the Don 
Valley to Leslie Street. The proposed Front Street extension is 
intended to reduce the traffic congestion on north-south 
approaches to the Gardiner and a proposed corridor traffic 
management system would encourage diversion and redistri- 
bution of trips into the downtown and reduce accidents, while 
improving attainable speeds; a proposal to increase the 
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Gardiner’s capacity by adding lanes to the west is also being 
developed by Metro. 


Looked at as a whole, current official plans lend support to 
increasing the traffic on the central portion of the Gardiner 
while improving environmental and development standards 
through a range of civic design measures and development 
opportunities. Within this array of plans and proposals, we see 
three broad options: retaining and improving the Gardiner in 
its present form; removing it and replacing it with a tunnel 
facility in the same or an alternative alignment (as is cur- 
rently being done in Boston); or gradually phasing it out and 
removing it in segments, after adopting a broad array of 
transportation and land-use measures that would gradually 
diminish the need for the existing elevated portion. 


Included in that array of measures are: creating protected 
pedestrian walkways within the teamways through the 
Railway Lands to decrease conflicts between motorists and 
pedestrians; building the Front Street extension to the 
Gardiner; placing more parking lots at the periphery of the 
Central Business District; improving the continuity of such 
roads as The Esplanade, Lakeshore Boulevard, and Queen’s 
Quay; improving north-south road links between the down- 
town and the waterfront; providing express buses on dedicated 
lanes to connect with regional transportation gateways; and 
extending the LRT line east and west, and encouraging housing 
in the Central Area. 


In examining the options, the Work Group discarded the 
second one — that of the Gardiner-type corridor under the lake- 
front — because it is costly and unrealistic, given the current 
competing claims on all levels of tax revenue and the urgently 
needed transportation improvements for the waterfront. 


We do not believe the Gardiner should be replaced. Clearly, 
work to beautify and improve the environment in and around 
the Expressway is long overdue and the relevant governments 
and agencies should pursue the urban design recommendations 
in the report of Roger du Toit et al, dealing with the Gardiner/ 
Lakeshore Corridor Civic Design Study. 


We believe that it is sensible to concentrate on the many 
initiatives identified as supporting the dismantling of the 
Gardiner, but it should be clear that each is sound on its own, 
and does not have to be considered solely in the context of the 


third option. The Gardiner does, after all, serve a vital pur- 
pose and is unlikely to become expendable in the short or 
medium term. 


If all the initiatives were implemented, they might make it 
feasible to tear down the central portion of the Gardiner, but it 
is also conceivable that, these projects notwithstanding, there 
might be sound reasons to retain it. The sheer magnitude of 
growth in commercial, recreational, and residential floor space 
taking place west of University Avenue and south of King 
Street is likely to justify retention of the Gardiner-Don Valley 
link — the Central Area's only continuous controlled-access 
road — into the indefinite future. 


In our opinion, it is not possible at this time to make a 
pronouncement on the final disposition of the Gardiner 
Expressway. There are measures we can adopt which will 
reduce its importance, but they might not be sufficient to 
eliminate the need for it altogether. Present trends indicate 
that it will continue to be needed, but these trends could be 
reversed by national policies and international events, assisted 
by our own efforts. So our recommendation is to keep the 
third option alive as a possibility, by embracing various mea- 
sures to reduce the importance of the role of the Gardiner; 
measures which would have a beneficial effect on waterfront 
transportation generally. 


As the initiatives suggested throughout this Report come 
into operation, there will be ample opportunity to evaluate the 
efficacy of alternatives to the Gardiner and to decide whether 
it is a necessary and appropriate transportation corridor at that 
time. It is essential, however, to begin to develop the edges of 
the corridor so that, should it come down, it will be worthwhile 
and, in any case, so that we do not worsen the barrier condition. 


The Work Group endorses the recommendation to proceed 
with demolition of the eastern leg of the Gardiner between the 
Don Valley Parkway and Leslie Street, and to replace it with a 
surface boulevard. 


11. East Bayfront 


The East Bayfront area south of Lakeshore Boulevard between 
Yonge and Parliament streets will play a critical role in the 
opening up of the waterfront. Therefore, plans for the portion 
of St. Lawrence Square north of Lakeshore Boulevard; plans 
to realign Lakeshore Boulevard through the Canron lands in 
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order to rationalize the awkward junction of the Lakeshore 
and Cherry Street; and proposed improvements as set out in 
the Gardiner /Lakeshore Civic Design Study, must be evaluated 
in the context of the whole East Bayfront area, and broadened 
north-south and east-west linkages. 


Preliminary proposals for redevelopment in this area have 
been made by the City and by various private developers 
over the past five to ten years. The 4-hectare Marine Terminal 
No. 27 is already in private ownership. Concepts include 
a mix of uses, largely residential, but including some “benign 
industry” and retention of the Redpath sugar plant. 


It is essential, in planning for the East Bayfront area, to extend 
the waterfront LRT (streetcar) line; therefore, the alignments 
and operations of such an extension must be considered imme- 
diately. New uses of parts of the Gooderham and Worts (G & W) 
Distillery and the redevelopment of St. Lawrence Square may, 
in themselves, justify a start to the extension of this line east to 
Parliament Street as early as the mid 1990s, connecting it to 
existing tracks on King Street. A loop adjacent to or even within 
the G & W “historic precinct” might permit operation of anti- 
que streetcars (owned by the TTC and the Halton Radial 
Museum), equipped with 1.495 metre gauge TTC trucks, during 
the summer tourist season. These options underline the urgent 
need for a public agency/private developer planning process. 


Consideration must also be given to how remaining indus- 
tries located east of Yonge and south of Lakeshore Boulevard 
will relate to any large new mixed-use and residential pre- 
cincts that might be developed. There would be visual, noise, 
and odour problems to contend with and, equally serious, the 
long-term effects of the heavy truck traffic associated with 
industry and with residual industrial port operations. 


12. Port of Toronto/Leslie Street Spit 


Taken together, the Port of Toronto and the Leslie Street Spit 
form the largest expanse of sparsely developed land on the 
Metropolitan Toronto waterfront. 


Port of Toronto 


The Port of Toronto site, comprising more than 550 hectares 
of land, is adjacent to three arterial roads — the Gardiner 
Expressway, Lakeshore Boulevard, and the Don Valley 
Parkway. It has convenient rail access: CN and CP lines and 


GO Transit service run adjacent to the site; many spurs extend 
into it; and proposed LRT service could be extended through 
it. The area is penetrated by the Keating Channel and the Ship 
Channel, which are edged with nine kilometres of dock wall, a 
significant investment that presents an argument for keeping 
the Port in its present location. The Martin Goodman Trail 
brings cyclists and joggers through the area, and numerous 
marinas provide access for boaters. Cherry Beach is popular 
with picnickers, paddlers, and windsurfers. 


The amount of tonnage going through the Port has been 
declining steadily, and some cargoes — coal for the Hearn 
Thermal Generating Station, for example — have disappeared 
completely, while most petroleum shipments have been 
diverted to Clarkson. Many cargoes have diminished in size 
because Montreal has become the preferred all-season point of 
entry to central Canada, and the Seaway is considered unreli- 
able. It is likely that the Port’s role as a regional facility will 
decline further, but it may remain important to Toronto as it 
reduces the need for truck traffic in the area. 


Faced with these realities, two recent proposals for the future 
of the Port of Toronto have been made: one by the Toronto 
Harbour Commissioners and the other by Shoreline Engineer- 
ing, a consulting firm headed by the Commission’s former 
Chief Engineer. The Harbour Commissioners proposal calls for 
120 hectares for the Port of Toronto; 100 hectares to be devoted 
to industrial uses; 60 to business; none to residential; and 60 to 
recreation. Shoreline Engineering, on the other hand, sets aside 
no land for business but 210 hectares for residential; 40 hectares 
for the Port; 30 for industrial use; and 60 for recreation. 


It would be wise to preserve options for future water traffic 
by holding in reserve a large area of waterfront land — per- 
haps 50 hectares — for future Port uses; if that were done, 
the reduced industrial acreage proposed in the Shoreline 
Engineering plan could probably be safely adopted. 


Irrespective of the precise future of the Port, however, there 
is an urgent need to extend the City’s street network and pub- 
lic transit corridors into this vast area, as well as easements for 
utilities, and a system of pedestrian and open space linkages 
that would establish a public infrastructure to guide any rede- 
velopment of the area. In the absence of such an agreed-on 
comprehensive plan, critical opportunities to preserve future 
access are being lost. 
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Leslie Street Spit 


Access to the Leslie Street Spit is available from Lakeshore 
Boulevard (by bus as well as by car), the Martin Goodman 
Trail, and a marina. There is no need to provide access to the 
total area; indeed, some of it should be set aside as a wildlife 
refuge. Movement along the Spit is possible either on foot or 
by shuttle bus. The area lacks overall integration with the rest 
of the waterfront; there is only limited public parking for 
visitors and no identifiable transportation hub. 


There is an opportunity to further develop Tommy 
Thompson Park as a public resource. A small gap in the Spit 
with a swing bridge could be created, to allow small boats 
continuous protected access along the waterfront. At present, 
the Spit forces small boats out into unprotected water. It would 
be desirable as well to integrate various modes of access and 
modestly increase the amount of available public parking. 
However the site should be preserved largely for environmen- 
tally sensitive, low-intensity recreational use. For example, 
because the primary modes of travel on the Spit are by foot or 
on bicycles the east-west bicycle and pedestrian routes should 
be extended. The relationship, in access terms, of this natural 
preserve to the large new marina currently under construction 
must be carefully considered. 


13. Greenwood Racetrack 


Eventual redevelopment of all or portions of the Greenwood 
Racetrack site (in combination with nearby Ashbridge’s Bay 
Park) offers great potential to create a significant new area 
where transportation and land uses converge, making more 
intense development possible. If housing were developed, it 
would integrate naturally with existing neighbourhoods and 
provide another new community close to the waterfront 

and Toronto's Central Area. 


A large part of the Racetrack site is used for the track itself 
and for stabling, while the rest is dedicated to surface parking. 
Public transit access to Greenwood, which is close to the water- 
front and the Beach district, is by Queen Street or Kingston 
Road streetcar; while motorists primarily use Lakeshore 
Boulevard and the Gardiner Expressway. 


The land is becoming too valuable to be left as surface 
parking and the Racetrack itself is a sore point with nearby 
residents who complain of litter, noise, crowds, and traffic 


generated by its patrons. A possible solution, even if the 
Racetrack were to remain, would be to build multi-level 
parking, freeing up portions of the site for mixed use, including 
housing. In addition, a streetcar line looped through the site, 
and linked to the Queen streetcar service, and eventually with 
the extended waterfront LRT service, would deposit and pick 
up Racetrack visitors there, rather than requiring them to wait 
for public transit near residential streets. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Racetrack operates under the regulations of 
the Ontario Racing Commission, a provincial body, which 
might someday decide to move the entire facility elsewhere. 


14. Port Union District 


At present, there are few places in Scarborough with ready 
access to the waterfront. In the Lawrence Avenue/Port Union 
Road area, however,there are many large properties, previously 
used for industry, that are becoming available for redevelop- 
ment almost simultaneously. Adjacent to the shores of Lake 
Ontario, they could offer ready access to the Rouge Hill 

GO station, as well as to the Highland Creek and Rouge River 
trail systems that already provide some access to the lake from 
areas to the north. 


Given the favourable combination of circumstances, there 
is an important chance to redevelop the site and create a sig- 
nificantly enlarged area of accessible lake frontage. Such 
action will require the co-operation of landowners, the City of 
Scarborough, and the Metro Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority, among others. 
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Island Ferry Docks, 1927. Ever since the early 1830s, Torontonions 
have made their way to the Island (until 1858, a peninsula) on board 
a ferry boat of one kind or another. In the 1920s, a new waterfront 

was created by the Toronto Harbour Commissioners which included 


a modernized ferry terminal built on land reclaimed near the foot of 
Bay sieeet. 


Mike Filey; Not a One-Horse Town: 125 Years of Toronto and Its Streetcars 


Photo: Courtesy Mike Filey 


Recommendations 


Recommendation 1: Waterfront Planning 


W e recommend that much greater proportions of the 
planning resources in the affected munipalities be 
applied to securing the public’s interests on the 
waterfront. A more proactive approach to waterfront planning 


is particularly critical if space and facilities are to be provided 
in future for public access and movement. 


Recommendation 2: The Transportation Framework 


We recommend that the draft framework be submitted to each 
of the key participants in waterfront planning: the cities of 
Etobicoke, Toronto, and Scarborough; the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto; the Province of Ontario; and other 
affected groups and agencies. Discussions and negotiations 
should begin to refine the framework and adopt it as the basis 
for concerted actions — as an integral part of Metroplan. 


Recommendation 3: Waterfront Transportation 
Centres 


We recommend that highly specific local studies be undertaken, 
involving appropriate participants, to examine the potential 
for integrating planning and development initiatives in support 
of such centres. 


The same critical areas have been identified by virtually all 
the Work Groups as potential centres or foci where more inten- 
sive public use should occur. The centres (see Map 2) must be 
supported by appropriate movement networks. 


Recommendation 4: Transportation Investment 
We recommend that an integrated approach be adopted for 
planning and building new facilities. 


We have identified a wide variety of such initiatives, which 
will result in the spending of many billions of dollars of 
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public and private funds over the next decades. Unfortunately, 
however, individual projects are often planned in isolation, 
executed at cross purposes with each other or are simply being 
brought forward too slowly and too late. 


The transformation of the Toronto waterfront will reorient 
transportation systems to reflect the area’s increased impor- 
tance — in fact, that complex, expensive process is already 
under way. 


Recommendation 5: Co-ordinated Capital 
Works Program 


We recommend that a co-ordinated capital works program be 
established by various levels of government and the private 
sector; it could be speeded up or slowed down, depending on 
the rate of development and the need to accommodate such 
special events as the Olympics or a World Fair. 


Recommendation 6: Specific Issues for 
Immediate Action 


In addition to the broad issues dealt with in the above recom- 
mendations, and the general initiatives proposed in the trans- 
portation framework, we contend that a number of specific 
problems require immediate action. We recommend, therefore, 
that they be examined in greater detail and with a sense of 
urgency. They are: 


e defining the role and function of the Toronto Island 
Airport, and future access to it; 


¢ implementing an agreed-upon comprehensive plan for 
pedestrian movement in and around Union Station, the 
region’s major public transportation hub; 


¢ taking all necessary steps to ensure that pedestrian links 
to and from SkyDome are adequate and are put in place 
as quickly as possible; 


¢ setting out now the best route for a continuous LRT 
waterfront transit line; 


¢ developing a comprehensive public infrastructure plan, 
including new streets, pedestrian connections, and transit 
rights of way for re-utilization of the Port lands, before 
such Port area projects as theToronto Harbour 
Commissioners’ industrial subdivision or the Dover 
Elevator proposals are approved. The policy should give 
first priority to safe-guarding the public interest; 


° carefully examining critical redevelopment areas to 
ensure that objectives for access and movement are met. 
These areas include: the Lakeshore Psychiatric Hospital 
site and the motel strip in Etobicoke; Marine Terminal 27; 
the Polson Street Slip; the Canron/Victory Soya Mills site; 
and the proposed Bathurst-Spadina neighbourhood with- 
in the Railway Lands, all in the City of Toronto, and the 
Port Union District in Scarborough; 


e integrating plans for the future of Ontario Place and 
Exhibition Place. 


Recommendation 7: Specific Issues, Long-Term 


In addition to problems requiring immediate action, there are 
issues that will require long term attention. In the context of 
the transportation framework we recommend that the follow- 
ing serious issues be considered in greater depth: 


e the Gardiner/Lakeshore corridor and, particularly, 
the area along the Central Bayfront boundary of 
Harbourfront and the Railway Lands, where there is 
active redevelopment occuring right now, and where a 
common working understanding about the future of the 
area is needed, in order to guide the diverse actions of a 
wide variety of interested groups; 


e anew plan for the East Bayfront and the Port of Toronto, 

_ an area extending from Yonge Street to Ashbridge’s Bay 
and from Eastern Avenue to the Outer Harbour, which 
constitutes, by far, the biggest area of under-utilized land 
on the Toronto waterfront; the potential for redevelop- 
ment raises many critical issues, not least the virtual 
absence of an adequate urban infrastructure of streets, 
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parks, public transit, services, etc. The situation should be 
studied carefully before specific commitments foreclose 
future options; 


e the inescapable fact that the current use of large parts of 
the Greenwood Racetrack site as surface parking will be 
reconsidered. The potential for integrating the site into 
its local community and into the waterfront planning 
process should be examined now; 


e impending changes on the periphery of Fort York, which 
may threaten its character and should be monitored care- 
fully. The visibility of and public access to this most his- 
toric Toronto precinct must be significantly enhanced as 
redevelopment proceeds on neighbouring land parcels; 


e the many opportunities to open parts of the Scarborough, 
Toronto, and Etobicoke waterfronts that are now inacces- 
sible but, because of private and public initiatives, are 
potentially accessible. An overall strategy will be needed 
to take full advantage of these opportunities. 


We have made many recommendations, some of them global, 
and some of them purely local. Our study indicates the range 
of issues that coalesce around the waterfront, the agencies 
responsible, and the depth of commitment necessary, if we 
are to achieve a waterfront that will serve our citizens, now 
and in the future. 
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